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4@2 VISITEURS. 


Je n’ai pas vu d’arbres ni d’herbe, 
Ni de ciel, sinon un seul pan, 
Durant tout cet été superbe 

Dont on me rabat le typan. 

Ah ¢a, m’aurait-on donc jeté 
Dans un cachot trop mérité ? 


Non, je suis simplement malade, 
Mais un malade dés l’abord 

En plein large, a la débandade, 
Cris, délire, coma, cri mort. 
Puis je redevins l’alité 
Classique—a perpétuité ? 


Et ce n’est pas que je m’ennuie, 
Au moins, dans I'asile ot je suis. 
Peu de soleil mais pas de pluie. 
J’y vis au frais, au chaud, et puis 
Des visiteurs assidument 

Y charment mon isolement. 


C’est toi d’abord, 6 bienaimée, 
M’apportant avec ta gaieté 
Désormais si douce l’armée 

Des victorieux procédés 

Par quoi tu m’as toujours dompté: 
Conseil juste, forte bonté. 


C’est toi l’ami, c’est vous l’amie, 
Toujours prévants alors qu'il faut 
Aider ou consoler, blémie 

Vous de travail, et toi qu’un haut 
Souci tient pauvre et hasardeux ; 
Avec ¢a, si gentils tous deux. 
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Et ne voila-t-il pas encore, 

O miracle renouvelé 

De vingt ans, qu’A nouveau j’implore 

Depuis lors, contrit, désolé, 

Que la grace entre et me sourit 

De Notre Seigneur Jésus Christ. 

PAUL VERLAINE. 

Hopital Broussais, Septembre, 1893. 











TERNARY OF REFLECTIONS. 
>L241. OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, INSPECTOR OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Is Curiosity a vice? Curiosity, I mean, 
not in its more literal and scholarly signifi- 
AS) WY cation, but as our friend, the man in the 
: S——§ street, uses it. Assuredly the word seems 
to a hans a bad ring about it. You would draw your curious 
person with a certain stealthy and mean aspect; you would 
go toa ferret, let us say, for his type of features ; he moves 
noiselessly as a cat, his eyes are peering and small, mere 
slits through which he examines you; his nose is set sharply 
forward as if perpetually on the scent. But can we swear 
there is not some caricature about our portrait? It would 
be pleasant to think so; for the world has grown exceed- 
ingly curious nowadays. How many of us can lay our hands 
upon our hearts and swear innocence of the thing? and it 
is not grateful to think, that we could be represented with 
any propriety under such a type as we have just fancifully 
sketched. 

Individualism is not the social creed, which at the 
moment obtains amongst us; our more ingenious and ad- 
vancing friends speak of it with a certain youthful con- 
temptuousness. Yet, since the world was created, was there 
ever a day, when the fascination of the individual held us 
more? Think: aman rises to some notoriety; he is straight- 
way at the mercy of the interviewer, who publishes to us 
what he takes for breakfast, and the pattern on his pan- 
taloons. A writer of distinction dies; and we feel some 
grievance against his literary executor, if within a year’s 
time we cannot order his biography from Mudie’s, and the 
collected sweepings of his desk. And the famous men of old 
time, how we ransack our museums, and all the records 
public and private of the world, to come at the last, minute 
details of their appearance and behaviour, that we may know 
them as a man knows his intimates! Weare no longer con- 
tent with a general view of their work and worth; the 
by-ways and recesses of their character and life, these too 
must be discovered and made familiar. 

If at moments we resent this inquisitiveness, rightly and 
genuinely enough, still I am afraid but few of us may deny 
receiving how much enjoyment from it, We hold up our 
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hands and protest, but for all that we look and listen. Nor 
can I readily bring myself to believe, that so universal an 
interest must be treated with a condemnation that is abso- 
lute. To do that is to be at war with nature, an idle and 
fatal contest: for, where a thing is in our very blood, a wise 
man seeks not to uproot it, but to give it discipline and 
proportion. So with this Curiosity we are talking about; 
though the New Journalism, I confess, sometimes goes 
near to making one wholly curse it, we shall do more pru- 
dently to get it under the arbitrament of good taste, to 
manipulate it with delicacy, and but to adjust it, as one may 
Say, in proportion. 

I have been led into this magniloquent disquisition by 
hearing of the proposed publication of some of Matthew 
Arnold's familiar letters. What do we want with his let- 
ters? cries the critic of a certain school: we have his essays, 
his poetry, all of him that he saw fit to give us: why will 
you have his very heart, that too laid bare? Certainly I am 
not contending, that in such a matter there is no need of 
reticence: the editor of these letters must have the most 
delicate instinct, and move with caution. But there was 
another Matthew Arnold beside Matthew Arnold the poet 
and the essayist: to have seen this admirable man in his 
daily business of inspecting elementary schools was to be 
made aware in him of a perhaps unexpected charm and 
winningness, of just such a character as one would desire to 
know more intimately, to see, as it were, in its unguarded 
moments, in its intercourse with those nearest it. 

It may seem to some of us, that there can be no more 
arrant drudgery than to spend one’s days inspecting ele- 
mentary schools. An elementary teacher may drudge, but 
he has his obvious compensations; he watches and assists 
his scholars’ development, his own efforts and personality 
tell surely and visibly on the children gathered about him. 
But an inspector comes once in the year for a day or two to 
examine results, to test what has been going on since he was 
there last twelvemonth, and report upon it: can one imagine 
anything less stimulative, more irritating, more out of touch 
with the sensitiveness of a critic, the moods of a poet? 
Novacula cotem discindere: nor am I saying, that Arnold’s 
school inspectorship was always and altogether just what he 
would have chosen, or that there was no waste of material 
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in keeping him at it all those long years. But he himself 
did not murmur; he gave himself no airs, did not affect the 
martyr, did not wear the grand manner of a genius in con- 
descension, did not hurry through his duties perfunctorily. 
I have known him tenderness itself to teachers and children; 
and his annual visitswere looked forward to byall concerned 
in the school, as one looks forward to the coming of a friend. 

A little girl is answering badly, and tears begin: Arnold 
discovers she has come to school breakfastless, and sends 
off one of her companions to the nearest confectioner to 
fetch her a cake or two. It is an examination in grammar, 
the subject on which Arnold laid so much weight. He dis- 
covers one of the children in evident alarm and distress: 
the hour is getting late, and she will not be able to be off 
and fetch her father and mother from work, who depend 
upon her, poor creatures, for they are both blind. He has 
the child out of class by his side, asks her a couple of 
simple questions: ‘‘ You have passed capitally, Dear!” he 
says, patting her tenderly on the head: “‘ now you can run 
away.” And off she goes, happy as may be, to her wonted 
ministry. He hears that some teacher, whom he has had 
on a previous occasion to speak a little severely with, is 
dead, how actually at that last interview she was suffer- 
ing from the fatal disease: the tears are in his voice as 
he says, “If only I had known! I should never have 
spoken to her so!” In little by-words, mere trifles, like 
this (and they were constant) the man’s genuine, large, 
sympathy shone out and told upon us. Our reverence for 
him, a certain pride in having him for our inspector, these 
were born largely, no doubt, of the estimation in which 
even we knew that the world outside held him: but our 
affection came of an unfailing personal experience of his 
courtesy, his tender-heartedness. 


II. OF CERTAIN INTERLEAVED VOLUMES. 

Those of us, who are in the way of making pencil draw- 
ings, or of printing etchings, need not be advertised of the 
value of Old Paper ; and we can sympathize with that thrill 
of delight which an artist experiences, when now and again 
he happens to light on a bundle or a few sheets of it. The 
second-hand booksellers have become cognizant of this, too; 
and will catalogue and display on their shelves any old 
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manuscript or interleaved book to tempt us, well knowing 
that it will fetch its price. 

Recently I have had the good fortune to come across three 
such books: onea Logice Artis Compendium, with the sig- 
nature W. Pitt, 1757, written in a corner of the fly-leaf; the 
second, an Iliad, undated, but apparently of the latter end of 
the last century; the third is entitled, Aloves et sententie 
scribendique formule tllustriores ex Marct Tullit Ciceronts 
epistolis familiaribus selecte, printed at the Plantin Press 
in 1562, and, if one may judge from the binding, interleaved 
not long after that date. As I turn over the pages of these 
cherished purchases, I confess to a certain extra glow of 
satisfaction ; a satisfaction beyond that which I derive from 
having all this incomparable paper at hand to draw upon. 
Mr. W. Pitt (I remember the bookseller ticketed the volume 
on his stall as bearing the autograph of the famous states- 
man of that name), and the old student of Homer, and the 
yet older student of Cicero’s Familiar Letters, were minded 
beyond a doubt to make most invaluable MSS. additions 
to the works in hand, notes which could by no means have 
room found them on the existent margins. But in those 
days, as in this, alas! between the intention and the accom- 
plishment, sometimes, how great a gulf! My dear studious 
friend, do you not remember how, when we were under- 
graduates, we used to have our classics interleaved ? and 
afterwards, when we returned again for a little while to these 
polite studies, to refresh ourselves amid the degenerating 
tendencies of practical life, how we have bought fresh copies 
(the old ones being disposed of thankfully for a few shillings 
on taking our degree),and had these too bound up with blank 
pages ? I will put you a straightforward question: Are not 
the majority of those pages guiltless of all ink still? The 
first dozen or two, perhaps, very monuments of our care and 
industry ; and then the remainder spotless this very day, as 
when they came to us from the binder’s. As it is now, so 
was it aforetime: let us take heart, nor imagine ourselves 
altogether degenerate. Here are the books of these three 
old-world scholars lying before me, and it is the same tale 
they tell: one might collect the faded handwriting from the 
whole set, and space it on a score of leaves at the most. 
No, no: we are drifting into an ungenerous mood. Our 
own books, it may be, rise in judgment against us; we do 
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not dare open them to be reminded of our indecision and 
laziness: but about these elder volumes there is a certain 
pathos, surely. And it is a right instinct, which makes us 
think kindly of the departed ; I will not allow myself to sit 
here in judgment on these bygone scholars, and smugly 
congratulate myself that they were no better than I. It is 
not all unfulfilled intentions, that prove sloth and weakness. 
Perhaps some affairs of state intervened, and Mr. Pitt had 
to give up investigating the laws of formal logic to attend 
to the more instant concerns of ‘the Empire of England 
in the East”: and even Homer, and the well-turned phrases 
of Tully, must be laid aside, when the imminent cares of our 
perplexed existence are urgent. What interpositions of love, 
or duty, or danger, or of death itself, may have thrust them- 
selves between the determination of these studious spirits 
and its accomplishment; so that the residue, many genera- 
tions afterwards, should be but some blank sheets of paper 
for a poor artist to scrawl over |! 

But enough of sentiment. I will end by quoting one of 
the notes, with which the Homeric scholar has enriched his 
copy: if it adds little to our linguistic studies, and makes 
even a smile steal over us, surely it is a kindly smile, as 
at the exhibition of a certain naive enthusiasm, a simple, 
leisurely, appreciation of a fine literary turn. Aiet 2 cpepdvov 
Boswy, Sings the poet: and our old friend (how can one help 
being drawn towards him !) writes opposite the words: ‘‘The 
first part of the verse is by much the most capital instance 
I remember to have observed of effect produced by sound 
and modulation. 7he very reading of the line may go near 
fo frighten a man.” 


lI. ‘‘I LIKE YOU, AND YOUR BOOK, INGENUOUS HONE!” 


On May 5th, 1826, William Hone wrote the Dedication 
of his Every-Day Book to Charles Lamb. It is a heartfelt 
dedication, not an elegant piece of flattery, as those fasci- 
nating eighteenth century essays in this kind too often had 
a knack of becoming : what exquisite turns! we say to our- 
selves; and what hypocrisy! the requirements of good- 
breeding are overpassed, and the adulation is at once de- 
spicable and fatuous. 

William Hone, a blunt, curious, kind-hearted man, had 
been under a cloud. He says of himself: 
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In feeling, like a stricken deer, I’ve been 

Self-put out from the herd, friend Lamb; for I 
Imagined all the sympathies between 

Mankind and me had ceased, till your full cry 
Of kindness reached and roused me, as I lay 

‘‘Musing—on divers things foreknown :” it bid 
Me know, in you, a friend. 

At a moment, when to be associated with Hone made a 
man risk something, Lamb took an opportunity of so asso- 
ciating himself. It is one more little incident which we hail, 
as adding to our dear ‘‘ St. Charles’s” praise. And Hone is 
caught, and touched, and brought on his knees, as it were, 
by Lamb’s courage and magnanimity; and this dedication 
to the Every-Day Book is his public, pathetic, avowal of 
gratitude. ‘‘ Your daring to publish me your friend, with 
your proper name annexed, I shall never forget. Nor can 
I forget your and Miss Lamb’s sympathy and kindness, 
when glooms outmastered me; and that your pen sponta- 
neously sparkled in the book, when my mind was in clouds 
and darkness. These ¢7z/les, as each of you would call them, 
are benefits scored upon my heart.” 

Lamb, then, not only held out a kind hand to poor Hone, 
and stood by his side against the world, but he wrote in his 
book: he published in those most miscellaneous columns, 
under the title of Garrick Plays, ‘‘ Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets”; selections which he made from “‘ the Col- 
lections bequeathed to the British Museum by Mr. Garrick,” 
accompanied now and again with comments and reflections 
by the way, full of course of discernment, suggestive, deli- 
cate. ‘‘ You must be content with sometimes a scene,” he 
writes, ‘‘ sometimes a song ; a speech, or passage, or a poeti- 
cal image, as they happen to strike me. I read without order 
of time; I ama poor hand at dates; and for any biography 
of the Dramatists, I must refer to writers who are more skil- 
ful in such matters. My business is with their poetry only.”’ 

But thevolumes of The Every-Day Book, The Table-Book, 
and the accompanying volume entitled The Year-Book, do 
not depend for their attractiveness on Lamb's contributions, 
The substance of these memorable works cannot be better 
described than in the verses of Herrick, the ‘‘ Argument” 
of his ‘‘ Hesperides,” commencing, “I sing of brooks, of 
blossoms, birds, and bowers ;” verses indeed which Hone 
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rinted on his title-page as a motto. For what a medley 
in truth is here between the covers of our unpretending 
volumes (did anyone ever see them in any other bindin 
than fawn-calf with fawn, marbled sides ?), or, as Lamb calls 
them, in these “‘ capacious, all-embracing leaves”! Walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen, here is the entertainment awaiting 
you, with some choice bit for every taste! You are sad, or 
merry; young, or old; of a sedate temper, or frolicsome: 
it is no matter, let me introduce you to a caterer, who has 
ready just what you want, all toa nicety. Here are the lives 
of the blessed saints, the records of departed worthies, of 
all notable occurrences past and passing! Here you may 
amuse yourself over the origins of a thousand old customs, 
or quaint expressions, or local superstitions. Verses do you 
want? Oh! there are verses too, sentimental and other: you 
shall be interested by comparing how the minor poets of the 
twenties look against our own friends of to-day. And all 
these multifarious, discordant, elements garnished with not 
a few shrewd criticisms by the way: “such art, wit, read- 
ing, here are shown,” to quote Lamb just once more. Quic- 
guid agunut homines nostri est farrago libel. Dear old 
books! It cannot be only because you provided for me so 
many happy hours in boyhood, that I am singing now your 
praises. Other works did that for me, the fascination of 
which has gone, alas! with those enthusiastic and more 
readily pleased days. But your fascination remains; nay, 
you seem to have new interests, and virtues unsuspected 
linger about you in these latter, fastidious, times. I may 
not hold you up as miracles of scholarship and erudition : 
I can imagine certain persons we know of turning their ex- 
quisite noses a little up at you as, British, insular, or, to use 
the current catch-word, as middle-class. The eye sees only 
that, which it hath the power of seeing : if my cultured friend 
cannot enjoy you of his own wit, no wit of mine can make 
him, Make him, indeed! nay, I would not make him, if I 
could. I should feel it as iedelicane to force my literary tastes 
on a gentleman, as to force my friends on him: I can do no 
more than introduce them. 

Here let me add another, a last, word with great serious- 
ness, and then I will release you, Mr. Editor. The illustra- 
tions in these books are numerous, and for the most part 
they seem to me well worth a little study ; especially worth 
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it, perhaps, are the figure-subjects at the beginning of each 
month in the Year-Book, exemplifying in some rustic scene 
a characteristic of the month they precede. 

In our late development of artistic aims and accomplish- 
ment, particularly in the matter of decoration, of book-de- 
coration let us say for the moment, we most of us have little 
regard for what was done in that manner in the second and 
third decades of this century. It has indeed grown almost 
a tradition with us, how at that unfortunate epoch popular 
art, the art of book-illustration for instance, had sunk to 
so low and dull a level, that there is no worth or interest 
about the thing; a pitiable condition, indeed, which con- 
tinued, which increased in pitiableness, till the Pre-Raphael- 
ites came to our salvation; the Pre-Raphaelites first,and then 
those many individual and vivacious schools, which have fol- 
lowed them, and are still enchanting us. 

Without entering upon so delicate, so thorny, an argu- 
ment as these remarks suggest to one’s not unaffrighted 
mind, let me urge, that in this prevailing view we do our 
fathers some injustice. Take, for example, the illustrations 
to William Hone’s volumes, which are not better than were 
many wood-engravings of that day, which are indeed ex- 
ceedingly characteristic of their day in several ways. With- 
out staying to analyse and commend what seem to me their 
many excellencies, let me note two qualities only, which 
make me always return to them with satisfaction ; their un- 
affectedness, I mean, and their workmanlike air. There is 
not a single one of these engravings, which suggests any 
hint of our artist essaying to pose as an exceptional person, 
who will show us what fine art is ; and there 1s scarcely one, 
which does not prove him altogether a master of his busi- 
ness. I notice these two qualities, because they at least may 
be found in almost all the better illustrations of that despised 
period; and because they are just the qualities, if the truth 
must out, I am afraid, which may not always be found in 
our own more ambitious essays. There were many things 
lacking to the art of the earlier years of this century; it 
would be a mere affectation to claim for it a very dignified 
position. But for some of us, just at present, I cannot help 
feeling that to look at it now and again might not be un- 
profitable : it assumed no airs, and the touch of the amateur 
was about it nowhere. ee SELWYN IMAGE. 3% 
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¢LA D’AMORE, THE LYRA VIOL, 
AND THE VIOLA DA GAMBA. 

The decay of Music in England, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, is a 
constant theme of regret, with the elder 

& writers of that time. ‘I may justly say,’ 

Roger North remarks in his delightful autobiography, 
which was published in 1887 by Dr. Jessop, “that the late 
improvements of music have been the ruin, and almost 
banishment of it from the nation.” Roger North had him- 
self been instituted in music, I use his own expression, by 
that eminent master of his time, John Jenkins. He had 
acquired some command of the viol, and a sufficient know- 
ledge of composition to understand and admire that expir- 
ing school of English music, to which his master belonged ; 
but he was also acquainted with the new school of Italian 
music, which was then coming into vogue; and he had 
judgment enough to perceive, that, although these schools 
differed, they each had their several excellences. What he 
deplored was, that the introduction of this foreign music 
into England, should be the “ ruin of and banishment” of 
that native music, in which his countrymen excelled. 

In the account, which Roger North gives of the consorts 
of his grandfather, Dudley, Lord North, he touches with 
much felicity upon the characteristic differences of this old 
and new music. Lord North, he tells us, ‘“ played on that 
antiquated instrument called the treble-viol, now abrogated 
wholly by the use of the violin, and not only his eldest son, 
my father, who for the most part resided with him, played, 
but Azs eldest son Charles, and younger son, the Lord 
Keeper, most exquisitely and judiciously; and he kept an 
organist in the house, which was seldom without a pro- 
fessed music master. And the servants of parade, as gentle- 
man ushers, and the steward, and clerk of the kitchen, also 
played, which, with the young ladies’, my sisters’, singing, 
made a society of music, such as was well esteemed in those 
times. And the course of the family-was to have solemn 
music three days in the week, and often every day, as 
masters supplied novelties for the entertainment of the old 
lord. And on Sunday night voices to the organ were a con- 
stant practice, and at a a. symphonies intermixed 














with the instruments. This good old lord took a fancy to 
a wood he had about a mile from his house,” at Kirtling, 
“‘ called Bansteads, situate in a diluvial soil, and of ill access. 
But he cut glades and made arbours in it, and no name 
would fit the place but Tempe. Here he would convoke his 
musical family, and songs were made and set for celebrating 
the joys there, which were performed, and provisions car- 
ried up. For more important regale of the company, the 
concerts were usually all viols to the organ or harpsichord. 
The violin came in late and imperfectly. When the hands 
were well supplied, then a whole chest went to work, that 
is six viols, music being formed for it, which would seem a 
strange sort of music now, being an interwoven hum-drum, 
compared with the brisk da¢tufa derived from the French 
and Italian.” 

Elsewhere in this autobiography, speaking of “‘ the con- 
stant and weekly meetings in London,” at which he learned 
to play readily at sight, and became acquainted with much 
variety of composition, Roger North adds, that “it was 
my fortune to be in that company, which introduced the 
Italian composed entertainments of music which they call 
sonatas.” ‘‘ We found most satisfaction in the Italian, for 
their measures were just and quick, set off with wonderful 
solemn graves, and full of variety. The old English fancies 
were in imitation of an older Italian sort of sonata, but fell 
from the sprightliness and variety they had, even in those 
times, into a perpetual grave course of fugue, and if the 
fugue quickened into a little division, or an air of triple 
was pricked in, it was extraordinary. For this reason the old 
English music has passed for dull entertainment, and I must 
agree it is to impatient hearers; but I ever was pleased with 
it, and esteemed the best of them,as Coperario and Alphonso 
Ferabosco,as agreeable as I desire, and chiefly for the facility 
and sedateness of the music. It is not likea ~ of action, 
as looking on a battle, where the concern for one side or other 
makes a pleasure, but like sitting in a pleasant cool air ina 
temperate summer evening, when one may think or look or 
not, and still be pleased. At length the time came off the 
French way and fell in with the Italian, and now that holds 
the ear.” 

It would be easy to give similar passages from other 
writers, deploring the decline of English music: but it would 
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not be easy to heighten this description. For the most part, 
such writers are far less tolerant of the new school, than 
Roger North ; and merely content themselves, like Thomas 
Mace, with inveighing against “the great Idol in Musick, 
of late years, set up.” ‘‘ Observe,” cries this author, in that 
singular work, his “‘ Musick’s Monument,” published in 1676, 
“Observe with what a Wonderful Swiftness They now run 
over their Brave New Ayres; and with what High-Priz’d 
Noise, viz. 10, or 20 Violins, &c. as I said before, to a 
Some-Single-Soul’d Ayre; it may be of 2 or 3 Parts, or 
some Coranto, Serabrand, or Brawle, (as the New-Fashion’d- 
Word is) and such like Stuff, seldom any other; which is 
rather fit to make a Man’s Ears Glow, and fill his Brain 
full of Frisks, &c. than to Season, and Sober his Mind, or 
Elevate his Affection to Goodness.” 

But enough of our authors! Let me rather put briefly the 
sum of their disquisitions. The “‘solemn and sweet delight- 
ful ayres” of the English writers were gradually being su- 
perseded by the freer and more passionate melodies of the 
Italians : and this change of manner was attended by a cor- 
responding change of means, the one consequent upon the 
other, as must happen in all such developments of art. The 
elaborate counterpoint of the older masters was being ex- 
changed for the less formal Harmony of the younger writers. 
But the fundamental difference between the two schools was 
a difference in kind: the music of the older English school 
was essentially chamber music; while that of the foreign 
schools, in its general tendency, was essentially orchestral 
music, designed for the opera house, or the concert room. 

These changes necessitated others in regard to the choice 
of instruments; for the viol, low and clear in tone, and 
capable of the most subtile and delicate expression, sounded 
ineffective in an orchestra, when compared to the incisive 
power of the violin; just as the violin itself seemed harsh 
and shrill to those musicians, who had been used to the 
viol: so largely does all artistic excellence consist in the 
quality of just relation. ‘The scoulding violin,” to use an 
expression of Mace’s, or to use another more just, the bril- 
liant violin, was taking the place of the mellow-toned viol. 
Professed musicians became entirely occupied with the new 
music: and as the amateur of every age only imitates the 
master, compositions and instruments, which were admira- 
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bly designed for public occasions, were employed indiscrimi- 
nately for private use. In this way, the earlier chamber-music 
and chamber-instruments, which had been carried to so high. 
and general a state of excellence in England, grew neglected 
and passed out of vogue: yet among stringed instruments 
for chamber-use, the viols remain unsurpassed, except by the 
lute. ‘I love the viol,” says Mace, ‘ina very High Degree ; 
yea close unto the lute :” and in regard to this opinion, the 
musicians of the seventeenth century appear to be of one 
mind. 

The Bass Viols employed in France during the sixteenth 
century, appear to have been of a very large size, and used to 
accompany the voice, if we may believe Jean Rousseau, in 
his ‘‘ Traité de la Viole,” published at Paris, in 1687: ‘‘ Les 
premiéres violes dont on a jotié en France estoient a cing 
chordes & fort grandes, leur usage estoit d’accompagner.” 
‘La figure,” adds this writer, ‘‘ de cette Viole aprochoit fort 
de la Basse de Violon. Dans la suite on a changé cette figure 
en celle des Violes, dont nous nous servons aujourd ’huy, a 
la réserve du Manche; car il estoit rond & massif, & trop 
panché sur le devant,outre que |’ Instrument estoit fort grand, 
en sorte que le Pére Mersenne dit que l’on pouvoit enfermer 
de jeunes Pages de la Musique dedans pourchanter le Dessus, 
pendant que l'on joiioit la Basse, & il dit de plus que cela a 
esté pratiqué par le nommé Granier devant la Reyne Mar- 
guerite, ot il jotioit la Basse & chantoit la Taille, pendant 
qu'un petit Page enfermé dans sa Viole chantoit le Dessus.” 
With such strange humours, was the gravest music not un- 
frequently performed in those times. 

According to the same writer, the English were the first 
to reduce the size of the bass viol, which they derived from 
the Italians, ‘Il est vray,” he says, ‘que les Anglois ont 
réduit leurs Violes 4 une grandeur commode, devant les 
Francois, comme il est facile d’en juger par les Anciennes 
Violes d’Angleterre, dont nous faisons une estime particu- 
liére en France.” It would perhaps be difficult to prove, that 
Jean Rousseau is entirely correct in his former assertion ; 
but the excellence of the instruments which came from the 
workshops of certain English makers, during the first half 
of the seventeenth century, is indisputable. ‘‘ There are no 
Better in the world,” says Mace, ‘than those of Aldred, Jay, 
Smith, (yet the Highest in Esteem are) Bolles and Ross, (one 
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Bass of Bolles’s, I have known valued at 1oo/.) These were 
old ; but we have now, very Excellent Good Workmen, who 
(no doubt) can Work as well as Those, if They be so well Paid 
for Their Work, as They were; yet we chiefly Value Old In- 
struments, before New; for by experience, they are found to 
be far the Best.” 

Not only in the production of the instruments themselves, 
were the English especially pre-eminent during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries ; but in the composition 
of concerted music for the viols, the writers of this country 
surpassed those, both of Italy, and of other European na- 
tions. ‘‘ You need not seek Outlandish Authors,” Christo- 
pher Simpson remarks, himself our greatest composer for the 
Viola da Gamba, “ especially for Instrumental Musick ; no 
Nation (in my opinion) being equal tothe English in that way.” 
I have already mentioned the names of Alphonso Ferabosco, 
of John Cooper, who went to Italy to study music, and re- 
turned as Giovanni Coperario, and of John Jenkins, among 
the most celebrated writers of this kind of music: and to 
these I may add among others, those of Martin Pearson, 
John Lupo, John Ward, Richard Deering, William Lawes, 
and Matthew Locke. Of the various forms, which their com- 
positions for the viols took, the chief was that of the Fancy, 
or Fantazie. In this sort of music, I quote the description of 
Christopher Simpson, in his Compendium of Music, the 
composer employs all his art and invention solely about the 
bringing in, and carrying on of fugues. ‘ When he has tried 
all the several ways which he thinks fit to be used therein, 
he takes some other Point, and does the like with it: or else, 
for variety, introduces someChromatick notes with bindings 
and intermixture of Discords; or falls into some lighter 
Humour, like a Madrigal, or what else his own fancy shall 
lead him to; but still concluding with something that hath 
Art and Excellency in it.” 

In a passage, which I have already quoted, Roger North 
asserts, that these ‘‘ old English fancies were in imitation of 
an older Italian sort of sonata :” but this statement, I think, 
could hardly be substantiated. Indeed, it is not improb- 
able that both the consort viols, and these Fancies, were, 
in the first instance, the invention of the English, who 
afterwards, without doubt, brought them to perfection. 
Another form was that of the “ In nomine,” in which a com- 
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— in several parts, of a nature similar to that of the 
ancy, was devised by way of descant upon the Gregorian 
chant of “In nomine Domini,” played as a Canto fermo, in 
very long notes. Furthermore, the Pavin, Galliard, Allmain, 
Corant, and other dance-forms, were scarcely inferior to the 
Fancy, in elaborate construction: of these, the Pavin was 
especially intricate. Such compositions, says Thomas Mace, 
“‘were Performed upon so many Equal, and Truly-Seiz’d 
Viols ; and so Exactly Strung, Tun’d, and Play’d upon, as 
no one Part was any Impediment to the other; but still (as 
the Composition required) by Intervals,each Part Amplified, 
and Heightned the other; the Organ Evenly, Softly, and 
Sweetly Acchording to all.” For the more “airy and jo- 
cond” pieces, the ‘‘ Harpsicon” was used. 

The difference in tone, between the Viol and the Violin, 
to which I have already alluded, results from a correspond- 
ing difference in their form, stringing, and tuning. The 
number of strings upon a Viol commonly varies from five 
to seven, or even eight; while upon the Arce Violina, or 
Lyra Perfecta, it was sometimes increased to sixteen, and 
was never less than twelve. This instrument was capable 
of having compositions of four, or five, parts performed 
upon it. In addition to these strings, some viols are also 
furnished with sympathetic strings of wire, which are 
stretched underneath the gut strings in such a way as to 
be out of the reach of the came These are not intended to 
be played upon, but to sound by sympathy, according to 
a well-known law in acoustics, whenever a note is struck 
in unison with their own note, or with one of their har- 
monics. The number of these strings varies from six to 
twelve, or even to twenty-four, and they are tuned in ac- 
cordance with the notes of the gut strings, Their effect 
is to increase that full, rich quality of sound, which is 
the result of sympathy; as well as that ring in the tone 
of this instrument, which is produced by a certain free 
vibration of the strings peculiar to the viol, On the other 
hand, the resonance of these sympathetic strings cannot be 
stopped, in the same way as the vibration of the gut strings ; 
so that the outline of the music is, in consequence, some- 
what blurred, which renders such instruments unsuitable 
for the performance of concerted pieces of several parts : but 
for solo music of a particular character, they can be used 
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with a most beautiful and singular effect. Sympathetic 
strings have been applied to all kinds of viols; of which 
the Viola da Braccio, strung thus, is still popularly known 
as the Viola d’Amore. 

The shape of the viol, which became fixed during the 
course of the seventeenth century, was at first subject to 
much variation. An exceédingly beautiful painting by Dom- 
enichino in the Louvre, No. 474, represents Saint Cecilia 
singing and playing upon a large bass-viol, of an elaborate 
figure. This form was not uncommon at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century: and two tenor viols in my own 
possession, one of which is by an English maker, show 
varieties of this same shape. The figure, which afterwards 
was accepted as the fixed form of the viol, approaches more 
nearly that of the violin: but even in this form, the one dif- 
fers considerably from the other. The angles formed by the 
curves of the ribs at the sides, are more obtuse in a viol 
than ina violin: while the ribs of the former start from the 
neck at a tangent, as in the double bass. In a violin, the 
ribs, which are considerably less in height than those of a 
viol, start from the neck at a right angle. In the viol, the 
back is flat, the upper part towards the neck being bevelled 
for convenience in playing : in the violin, the back 1s shaped, 
or vaulted. In the viol, the sound-holes are C shaped ; 
although in some early examples, and in the Viola d’Amore, 
they are of various forms, and often of the conventional figure 
of a flaming sword: in the violin, they are fshaped. Again, 
in the viol, the edges of the back and belly are flush with 
the outer surface of the ribs, there being no projecting edge, 
as in the violin: the breadth of the finger-board, which is 
greater in proportion than that of a violin, varies according 
to the number of strings, and is fretted with pieces of gut 
string tied round the neck. Lastly, the peg-box of the viol 
usually ends in a carved head ; often that of a woman, ora 
cupid, blindfolded. The consort viols were generally tuned 
in intervals of a fourth, with the exception of an interval of 
a major third, which occurs towards the middle of their com- 
pass: but I will indicate their tuning more particularly when 
I come to describe their various kinds. 

The viols were ordinarily constructed in three principal 
sizes; the treble, or descant, the tenor, and the bass, or 
Viola da Gamba. According to Thomas Mace, a good chest 
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of viols consisted in ‘‘ 2 Basses, 2 Tenors, and 2 Trebles: all 
Truly and Proportionably Suited.” To these were some- 
times added a fourth and larger size, that of a Contra Basso 
da Viola, or Double Bass Viol. 

The treble, or descant, viol was usually furnished with six 
strings, which were tuned, D,G, c,e,aa,dd. In the eighteenth 
century, some treble viols with five strings were constructed ; 
the lowest string, p, which was rarely used, being omitted. 
This omission allowed them to be made of a somewhat 
smaller size, which rendered them more manageable in 
playing, and brightened the tone of their higher notes. 
Other viols with six strings, of a size rather larger than 
that of the ordinary treble instrument, are occasionally to 
be met with. They were used for the “ medius,” or mean 
part ; and were tuned C, F, a, d, g, cc, or one note lower than 
the treble. 

The tenor viol had also six strings, which were tuned 
GG, c, F, a, d, g; that is, a fifth lower than the treble viol. 
The oldest tenor viols, being too large to be held like a 
violin, were played with the body of the instrument held 
between the knees of the violist. At a latter time, other 
tenor, or rather alto, viols were contrived of a size suf- 
ficiently reduced to be played like a violin. This reduction 
in the size of the instrument necessitated the omission of 
the lowest string, which was no longer of sufficient length 
to produce a good quality of tone. As the string was sel- 
dom required in concerted music, this form of the tenor 
viol came much into use; although the larger instrument 
with six strings, which has now become one of the rarest 
of all the viols, is much to be preferred, on account of the 
greater richness, or rather true tenor quality of its tone, in 
contradistinction to the alto of the smaller instrument. 

The bass viol, or Viola da Gamba, had six strings tuned 
DD, GG, c, E, a, d, one octave lower than the treble viol. To 
these, a seventh string, tuned to a, had been added in the 
bass, by the Italians at the ae of the seventeenth 
century, which appears to have been first extensively used 
by the French, towards the close of the same century. This 
additional string proved an important addition to the com- 
pass of the instrument; and was much used by the French 
and German composers : but it does not seem to have been 
adopted by English musicians, who contented themselves 
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by lowering the sixth string to c, whenever they were in 
need of that note. The Viola da Gamba is found in three 
varieties : the largest, called the Consort Bass, was used, as 
its name implies, to play the bass in concerted music; the 
mean variety, called the Division Viol, was chiefly employed 
in the performance of “ Divisions,” and other solo music ; 
while a yet smaller size, called the Lyra Viol, possesses cer- 
tain peculiarities of tuning, and notation. Of the Division 
and Lyra viols, I shall speak at length, after describing that 
other solo viol, the Viola d’Amore. 

The Contra Basso da Viola was made in two sizes, and 
was played in a standing position. Since no special part is 
found in old music for this instrument, it may be inferred, 
that it was used to play the ordinary bass part as written, or 
an octave lower ; and that it was severally tuned, according 
to its size, a fifth and an octave below the Bass viol. 

I have already spoken of the small tenor viol, furnished 
with sympathetic strings, which, as the Viola d’Amore, is 
still well known, owing chiefly to its use by Meyerbeer. A 
form of this instrument was revived, if, indeed it had fallen 
entirely out of use, early in the present century, by a French 
violinist, named Urhan. He tuned the seven strings of his 
viol to a chord of D major, which produced a singular and 
very fascinating effect : and Meyerbeer wrote for him that 
celebrated obbligato to a tenor song, in the first act of the 
opera, “‘Les Huguenots.” The tuning used by Urhan, beau- 
tiful as it is for this single chord of D major, is of little use 
for music in other keys: the ordinary viol tuning is, for 
general purposes, certainly to be preferred. It would seem 
that the sweet, mellow, plaintive, well-nigh etherial quality 
of tone, which is peculiar to the Viola d’Amore, and which 
chiefly results from its extraordinary powers of sympathy, 
gave to this instrument its name of Love-Viol, 

The peculiarities of the Lyra Viol lay chiefly in its tuning, 
and in the use of tablature, instead of the ordinary notation, 
in pricking down its lessons, as the phrase then ran. John 
Playford, in a preface to a collection of such lessons, or tunes, 
published by him in 1682, and entitled ‘‘ Musick’s Recrea- 
tion,” gives the following account of this instrument: “The 
Lero, or Lyra-Viol, is so called from the Latin word Lyra, 
which signifies a Harp, alluding to the various tunings, under 


the name of Harp-way, Sharp and Flat, This way of playing 
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on the Viol, is but a late Invention, in imitation of the Old 
English Lute or Bandora, whose Lessons were prickt down 
in like manner by certain Letters of the Alphabet, upon six 
Lines or Rules ; which six Lines did allude to the six course 
of Strings upon those Instruments, as they do now unto the 
six single strings upon the Viol. The first authors I have 
met with of Setting Lessons this way to the Viol, were 
Mr. Daniel Farunt, Mr. Alphonso Ferabosco, and Mr. John 
Coperario, who composed Lessons not only to play alone, 
but for two or three Lyra-Viols in Consort; and since it 
hath been much approved by the excellent Inventions and 
Skill of famous Masters, viz. Mr. John Esto, Mr. William 
Lawes, Dr. Coleman, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Ives, Mr. Hudson, 
Mr. Withie, Mr. Taylor, Mr.Gregory, Mr. Moore, Mr.Wilson, 
and others.” The tablature used for this viol was the same, 
then, as that used for the Lute: while the tuning of the in- 
strument varied, “‘ according to the Inventions of the several 
Artists or Composers of the Lessons: as first, Harp-way 
sharp, and Harp-way flat; next High Harp-way sharp, and 
High Harp-way flat ; several other tunings, there are, but 
the first two being most usual.” 

Itwould be easy to give the intervals of these various ways 
of tuning; but it would not be possible to write them down 
in ordinary notation, because the precise pitch of the instru- 
ment appears to have depended upon several. variable cir- 
cumstances: the directions, which John Playford gives for 
tuning the instrument, will explain this point. ‘The Lyra- 
Viol,” he says, “is strung with six strings, on the neck of 
which are seven frets or stops, to which frets are assigned 
seven letters of the alphabet, viz., 4, c, a, e, f, g, 4. The first 
letter a is the string open, and as there are six strings on the 
viol, so the lessons which are set down for the Lyra-Viol 
are prickt or printed on six rules or lines; which letters being 
placed on those six lines, do attach to all the six strings of 
the viol alike.” “‘To begin to Tune it, raise or screw up the 
Treble, or first string, as high as it will conveniently bear 
without breaking, then Tune the others to it in this manner. 
First stop @ on your second string, and screw it up till it 
agree so stopt in sound with the first string open: that done, 
stop the third in e, and make it agree in like manner in sound 
with the second open; then stop / on the fourth string, and 
make it agree with the third open; then stop the fifth in 4, 
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and make it agree to the fourth open; then stop the sixth in 
J,and make it agree in sound with the fifth open.” This done, 
the viol would be tuned harp-way. sharp. The intervals of 
this tuning are, proceeding from the bass, a perfect fourth, a 
a perfect fifth, a perfect fourth, a major third, a minor third: 
the intervals of the tuning Harp-way flat are the same, except 
that the positions of the major and minor thirds are trans- 
posed. 

It now only remains for me to speak of the Division Viol; 
of which we possess a singularly complete account, in Chris- 
topher Sympson’s Division Violist, first published in 1659. 
This fine and scholarly treatise consists of three parts: the 
first describes the viol, and the proper method of playing 
upon it; the second contains a compendium of descant; and 
the third and principal part, to which the two former are by 
way of introduction, describes the art of playing ex tempore 
upon a ground. We have no better description of this in- 
strument than that with which Christopher Sympson begins 
his treatise: ‘‘a Viol for Division,” he says, ‘‘ should be of 
something a lesser size than a Consort Bass; that so the 
Hand may better command it: more or less short, according 
to the reach of his fingers, who is to use it: but the ordinary 
size, such as may carry a String of thirty Inches from the 
Bridge (duly placed) to the Nut. It must be accommodated 
with six Strings; and with seven Frets, like those of a Lute, 
but something thicker. If also you fasten a small Fret, at the 
distance of an Octave from the open Strings (which is the 
middle betwixt the Nut and the Bridge) it will be a good 
guide to your Hand, when you stop that part of the Finger- 
board. The strings a little bigger than those of a Lyra-Viol; 
which must be laid at the like nearness to the Finger-board, 
for ease and convenience of stopping. The Bridge, as round 
as that of a Consort Bass; that so each several string may 
be hit with a bolder touch of the Bow. The Plate, or Finger 
board, exactly smooth and even. Its length, full two parts 
of three, from the Nut to the Bridge.” 

“A Viol-bow for Division, should be stiff, but not heavy. 
Its length (betwixt the two places where the Hairs are fas- 
tened at each end) about seven and twenty inches. The 
Nut, short. The height of it about a finger’s breadth, or little 
more.” The bows of this time, I may add, were really bowed 
over the hairs, and not curved in the opposite direction, like 
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ourmodern violin bows. Ourauthor next proceeds todescribe 
the method of holding this instrument, whence its Italian 
name of Viola da Gamba. ‘Being conveniently seated, place 
your Viol decently betwixt your knees; so, that the lower end 
of it may rest upon the calves of your legs. Set the Soles of 
your feet flat on the floor, your Toes turn’d a little outward. 
Let the top of your Viol be erected towards yourleftshoulder; 
SO, as it may rest in that posture, though you touch it not with 
your hand. Hold the bow betwixt the ends of your Thumb 
and two foremost fingers, near to the nut. The Thumb and 
first finger fastened on the Stalk; and the second finger’s end 
turned zz shorter, against the Hairs thereof; by which you 
may poize and keep up the point of the Bow. If the second 
finger have not strength enough, you may joyn the third 
finger in assistance to it; but in Playing Swift Division, 
two fingers and the Thumb is best.” It will be seen from this 
description, that the proper method of holding the bow in 
playing upon this viol, as upon other viols, which are held 
between the knees, or resting upon the ground, is, in its gene- 
ral principle, the same, which was used, until the beginning 
of the present century, in playing upon the violoncello, and 
which still survives in the bowing of the double bass. In 
this position, the wrist is not brought over the bow, as in 
playing upon the violin and the viols, which are held under 
the chin, but is kept on the hair-side of it: to bow the Viola 
da Gamba in this way, is as natural, as it is unnatural and 
unnecessary to bow the violoncello like a violin. 

One other passage from Christopher Simpson’s treatise, 
in illustration of what a Division 1s, and I have done. “A 
Ground, Subject, or Bass, (call it which you please) is prick’d 
down in Two several Papers ; one for him who is going to 
play the Ground upon a Organ, Harpsechord, or what other 
Instrument may be apt for that purpose ; the other, for him 
that plays upon the Viol, who, having the said Ground be- 
fore his eyes, as his Theme or Subject, plays such variety of 
Descant or Division,” a series of variations we should say in 
modern language, ‘‘in concordance thereto, as his skill and 
present invention do then suggest unto him. In this man- 
ner of Play, which is the perfection of the Viol, or any other 
Instrument, if it be exactly performed, a man may shew the 
Excellency both of his Hand and Invention, to the delight 
and admiration of those “— hear him,” 
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I have thus endeavoured to explain, as far as possible in 
the very words of those musicians, whowere conversant with 
the Viols, and for the rest out of my own observations and 
practice, the precise nature of these instruments. If I have 
shown, that the Viol is an instrument distinct from the vio- 
lin, that the one cannot be compared to the other since they 
were intended to produce wholly different effects, I shall not 
have written in vain. The disuse of the viol was due partly, 
as I have said, to its ineffectiveness in the orchestra, and 
partly to that tendency to increase the tone of every instru- 
ment, which began towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and has continued until the present time: still it re- 
mains among the most beautiful of chamber-instruments. 
But let me be well understood ; for by chamber-music, I do 
not mean what, at the present time, ordinarily passes under 
that name in the concert-room, but chamber-music, in the 
strictest sense of the term, such as Roger North describes, 
and such as we constantly read of in the diaries of Pepys 
and Evelyn. Chamber-music of this kind was in daily use, 
in most gentlemen’s private houses, during the seventeenth 
century: and if we consider the secular work of that great 
school of music, which flourished in England, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we find that its masters 
were, without exception, writers of chamber-music. Opera 
and the grand manner, as understood by the Italians, have 
never commended themselves to the English genius: and 
who knows, that, in the return to a good tradition of cham- 
ber-music, another school of musicians may not arise in this 
country, worthy to go in paragon with the musicians of the 
age of Milton? #& ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 2 













Ty ee N ESSAY IN THE LIFE OF INIGO 
YJONES, ARCHITECT. CAP. II. 
Some indication of the course, which 
Y Inigo Jones took in his journey through 
4 Italy, is afforded by the marginal notes 
wy in his copy of Palladio’s ‘‘ Architettura,” 
=a a9 Venice, 1601, preserved in the Library of 
Worcester College at Oxford,and by asketch book belonging 
to the Duke of Devonshire. It appears from these, that he 
was at Vicenza on the 23rd September, 1613; and at Rome 
on the 19th January, 1613-4, where he appears to have stayed 
for some time, he being still in that city on the 31st May, 


and at Tivoli on the 13th June, 1614. Thence, after visiting | 


Naples, he returned by Vicenza, where he was staying on 
the 13th August, 1614, to this country, arriving in London 
before the 11th January, 1614-5. During this journey he 
saw, and spoke with, the architect, Vincenzo Scamozzi, who 
resolved him of some doubt, which he had in regard toa 
passage of Palladio: and at Rome, he compared the draughts 
of ancient buildings, given by Palladio in his fourth book, 
with the originals ; solemnly recording the fact, with such 
expressions as these, ‘‘ In the name of God Amex. The 2 of 
January 1614 I being in Roome compared thes desines fol- 
lowing with the Ruines them sealues: Inigo Jones.” It is 
probable, that Francesco Villamoena, during this master’s 
stay in Rome, engraved his head in an oval, surrounded by 
a framework of architecture, with this inscription ; 
, INIGO . IONES . ARCHITECTOR 
MAGNAE BRITANIAE 
F. VILLAMOENA.F 

Though “for what end, or purpose,” adds Virtue, ‘I know 
not, unless he had demonstrated to them, in some buildings, 
or works, of his, when there, how great a master he was,” 
[ Add. MS. 23,069, fol.46.] Horace Walpole, however, men- 
tions two buildings in Italy, ‘the palace and a front of a 
church at Leghorn,” for which he is said to have given the 
design, The church to which this writer alludes, is probably 
that shown ina perspective drawing, which is now preserved 
in the print-room of the British Museum, and inscribed, 
‘Church at Leghorn designed by Inigo Jones;” to which 
Walpole has added, ‘‘and drawn by him. Given me by Lord 
Orford, who wrote the above.” The drawing itself, which is 
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poorly done, is certainly not the work of Inigo Jones. It 
represents the front of a church, consisting in a portico, or 
loggia, of five bays, surmounted by an upper story, which 
appears to be of a somewhat debased character; but no ade- 
quate judgment of it can be formed from this drawing. Its 
design, moreover, bears no resemblance to the front of the 
Cathedral Church of San Francesco, in the same city, as- 
cribed to Inigo Jones by a popular tradition, which adds, 
that hewasof the school of John of Douay, “allievodiGiovan 
Bologna.” This facade, the body of the church having been 
commenced in 1594, from the designs of Alessandro Pieroni, 
and consecrated in 1606, is of the Doric order, and has a pro- 
jecting loggia of three bays, the semicircular arches of which 
rest upon see he columns. In character, it is wholly Ita- 
lianate ; but.of great beauty and simplicity, being conceived 
in a purer taste than was common in Italy at that time. This 
front was restored in 1856; at which time, as I suppose, 
it was disfigured by the addition of the clock and the iron- 
cross upon the pediment, and the debased lettering of the 
frieze. 

The sketch book, in the collection of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, of which a few copies in facsimile were privately printed 
about the year 1832, is filled with notes and drawings made 
by Inigo Jones, during his stay at Rome,in1614. Its opening 
pages are covered with notes upon “the manner of Draperry 
all antica;” and then follow various studies, of which some 
are anatomical. To these succeed a catalogue “ of the Anti- 
quities of Roome,” with notes upon the proportions of child- 
ren : while towards the end of the book are a great number 
of other pen-and-ink drawings, being studies, for the most 
part, from the designs of the great masters, as ‘‘ Rafaell,” 
“‘M. Angelo,” “ Parmesano;” and especially of the airs, which 
they lent to their heads. 

During his visit to Rome, Inigo Jones was employed in 
collecting works of art for the Earl of Arundel ; and his cor- 
rect taste, and his knowledge of hands, caused him, on his 
return to this country, to be in much request by those noble- 


amen, who were then forming their galleries of pictures and 


statuary. ‘Upon Thursday nexte,” writes Lord Arundel to 
his Countess, 1n a letter dated “ Salisbury, 30" July, 1615," 
“The kinge dineth at Wilton, by which time my lo. of Pem- 
broke hopes Mr. Jones will be come hither. I tell him I hope 
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he will, but I cannot promise, because I spake not with him 
of it when I came out of towne. I meane (by God his grace) 
to be at Arundell on Tuesday or Wednesday, come seaven- 
night, wis the eighth or ninth of Auguste: if Mr. Jones 
come hither, I will bringe him w" me; if not, you must w 
you :” adding in a postscript, ‘‘ I make noe question but Mr. 
Jones will soone speake w" Mr. Oldborough, and have under 
his hand some certainty of his disbursementes and employ- 
ment in Rome. I am sure Mr. Jones will, in his bargayne 
w" Cimandio, include that picture of his father and uncle 
w*hanges amonst the rest.” [ Tierney’s ‘ History of Arundel,’ 
London, 1834, p. 424.] Other evidences are not wanting to 
show what store was set, by the contemporaries of Inigo 
Jones, upon his judgment in matters of art; indeed he ap- 
pears to have been constantly employed by Lord Arundell, 
whom Evelyn calls “the father of vertu in England,” and 
‘‘the boundless amasser of antiquities,” in buying pictures 
for his collection. The letters of Edward Sherburn to Sir 
Dudley Carleton, which are preserved among the State 
Papers, contain many allusions to such purchases, made 
about this time. Writing from London, on gth April, 1616, 
to Carleton, who was then ambassador at the Hague, Sher- 
burn says, “I have attended my L: of Arundell to Mr. ffortry 
his house, where his L: w" Mr Inego Jones, haue fully 
reuiewed the pictures, ware 12: in Nomber; his L: referred 
me for his resoluczon, whether he would haue them or not, 
vntill his returne from y* King after the Hollydaies. His 
L: is nowe returned & this day I gaue my attendance on 
him, who I perceaued is passing desirous to deale for the 
halfe of them, telling me that my L: Dazuers vndertooke 
to take thother halfe. Those peeces w® my L: Damuers 
hath, are not any wherew" my L: of Arundell is affected: 
so as it nowe rests, whether my L: Dazuers wilbe drawne 
to take w™ those he hath alredy so many of the rest, as may 
leave to my L: of Arundell the one half of the whole com- 
plement, allowing his L: his choice: Of this, I shall vnder- 
stand their Lo: resoluczons this week And therefore I am 
to crave from yo' L: yo" direczon & price, because as yet I 
haue no perticuler commaundm', to let them goe, at any 
certaine rate.” From a former letter, it appears, that Lord 
Danvers had already paid 32/. for certain of these pictures : 
and in a letter, dated 20th April, 1616, Sherburn writes, “ that 
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my L: of Arundell & my L: Damuers are agreed to take y° 
whole parcell of pictures.” In the end, however, the Earl 
of Arundel decided to buy. the whole of the pictures, Lord 
Danvers wishing to be freed from his bargain; and so the 
matter was concluded, as appears from the following pas- 
sages, from various letters from Sherburn to Carleton. 25th 
May, 1616: “My L: of Arrundell is content to take all y* pic- 
tures (I would he were of the same mind for the statues), to 
himself, and cares not, whether my L: Damuers haue any part 
of them. I shall knowe this week, a time certaine, when to 
attend his L: for the money, w™ so soone as I shall receaue, 
I will repay to Mr. ffortry to the vse of Mons' Nys, accord- 
ing to the direcczon yo’ L: hath giuen me.” 31st May, 1616: 
“| haue agane attended my L: of Arundell, and I expect 
howerly to heare from his L: about the Pictures, he told 
me the last weeke at Greene w™, that he would send for them 
forth w", but as yet I haue not heard from him: I haue ac- 
quainted my L: Dazuers w“ so much of M!' Nys his le/¢ere, 
as yo’ L; gaue me order ; and for his part in the pictures, I 
did not forgett to let him knowe howe reddy yo’ L: was to 
conforme yo’ self to his desire : he seemes very desirous to be 
free from them, and my L: of Arrundell is not displeased 
w" it, so as I hope by thend of the next weeke, to write vnto 
yo' L: that yo"are acquitted of that burthen.” 11th July, 1616: 
“This day my L: of Arundell gaue direccson to Mr Inego 
-Jones in my hearing, to pay me one day this weeke the 200". 
and to receaue the pictures; but I doubt I shalbe delaied, 
And Mr.Chamberlaine aduiseth me, if they be not fetcht away 
according to this appointm': to send them forthw" to yo' L : 
because he heares a rumo’, that yo" L: gaue all these pictures 
to my L: of Somersett, and that there are found a leffere or 2: 
to approue the same; I wilbe carefull therefore, to do my best, 
to preuent such a mischeife, and I am resolued if they be not 
paid for thisweeke, to remove them to some cthersecret place 
vntill I mayheare from yo' L:” 20th July, 1616: “I haue nowe 
parted w" the pictures (I would I could say w® y* statuas) 
the money being paid vpon deliuery of them, w* I haue re- 
-paid to Mr. ffortry, to thuse of Mr. Daniel Nys. [R.O., S.P. 
Dom., LXX XVI, 132,.95, 100, and 145, LXXXVII, 29, 
and 40, LXXXVIII, 9, and 26.] 

Upon the death of Simon Basil, in 1615, Inigo Jones suc- 
ceeded to the office of Surveyor-General of the Works, the 
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reversion of which was granted to him on the 27th April, 
1613. [S. P. Dom. LXXII, 119.] His fees during the first 
year of his tenure of this office, are thus recorded in the an- 
nual roll of the Works: “ Inigo Jones esquier een of 
the woorkes for his enterteynm* at viij* per diem, and for re- 
compence of his availes at iiij*" per annwm due to him for 
one whole yeare conteyninge ccc lxvj daies beinge lea 

yeare, begonne the first day of October 1615 and ended the 
laste day of September 1616. ccxxvj" viij’;’ and among the- 
entries of ‘‘ridinge and travellinge chardges,” paid to various 
persons,-is this : ‘to Inygo Jones Surveyor cxix™ daies at 
17° viij? per diem. xv" xvij® iiij*.” [R.O. Declared Accounts, 
Audit Office, Works, Bundle 2421, Roll 46.] In addition 
to these fees, which were afterwards varied, as I shall show 
in their place, he enjoyed certain other perquisites, such as 
his livery, and the yearly grant of 46/., made to him in 
1629, in lieu of a house in Scotland-yard, which had been 
incident to his office in the time of his predecessors. The 
warrant, addressed to the Master of the Great Wardrobe, 
for the annual provision of his livery, at the feast of All 
Saints, is dated 16th March, 1615-6, and expressed in the 
form following: “‘ James R. Wee will and comaund yo* 
immediatelie vpon the sight hereof to deliuer or cause to 
be deliuered vnto o* welbeloued s'vaunt Inigo Jones whome 
wee have appointed to be S'veyor of o' Workes in the roome 
and. place of Simon Basill deceased these parcells here- 
after following for his Lyverie, That is to saie, ffive yards 
of broad clothe for a gowne at twenty six shillings eight 
pence the yard One furr of Budge for the same gowne price 
four pounds four _— half of baies to — the same gowne 
at five shillings the yard, for furring the same gowne ten 
shillings and for making the same gowne ten shillings And 
further o' pleasure and commandement is that yearlie from 
henceforth at the feaste of All Saints yo" deliuer or cause 
to be deliuered vnto the said Inigo Jones the like parcells 
for his Livery w" the furring and making of the same as 
aforesaid during his naturall lief And these o* Let¢eres 
signed w™ o* owne hand shalbe yo' sufficient warrant dor- 
mant and discharge in that behalf. Given vnder o° — 
at o' Pallace of Westmzms¢er the sixteenth day of March in 
the thirteenth yeare of o' raigne of England ffrannce & Ire- 
land & of Scotland the nine & fortieth 
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“To o right trustie and welbeloued James Lord 
Hay m’ of o* greate wardrobe now being 

And to the m' of the same that hereafter for the 

time shal be [Signed] James Hay.” 
[Add. MS. 5,755, fol. 268. ] 
It is to be regretted, that no records remain in the Office 
of Works, which relate to the surveyorship of Inigo Jones. 
Vertue, in the last century, made inquiry as to what records 
of this nature were then extant: and he records in his note- 
books, that “‘ Hugh Howard Esq. being Paymaster of the 
King’s Works having lookt over carefullyall books & papers 
of ‘account belonging to that office, could find no kind of 
papers or accounts of any works, before the Restoration, 
rticularly not any script, or account of any works done 
y Inigo Jones.” [Add. MS. 23,070, fol. 24, v.}| The declara- 
tions of the various accounts of the Office of Works con- 
taining transcripts of the ledgers kept by the Clerk of the 
Works, ialthough occasionally, perhaps, in a summarized 
form, remain, however, among the Rolls of the Audit Office. 
Of these declared accounts, there is an unbroken series of 
annual rolls in which are recorded the ordinary works of 
the office, during the time when Inigo Jones held the place 
of Surveyor-General; besides a number of miscellaneous 
rolls, containing the accounts of extraordinary works. Du- 
plicate copies of both series are, generally, to be found re- 
maining among the rolls of the Pipe Office. Among the first 
public works supervised by Inigo Jones, in the quality of 
Surveyor-General, I find those of ‘‘framingeand settinge vpp 
a Courte or Judgment seate with benches and other woorkes 
in Westminster Hall againste the arraignmt of the Erle and 
Countesse of Somersett,” whose trials, after some delay, were 
begun on 24th May, 1616; ‘ buildinge a newe Brewhouse, 
a great new stable for the greate Horses, and a Dogg- 
house for the Kinges ma“: houndes, w™ lodginges over 
them,” at Newmarket; and, among the preparations for 
various plays and masques, that of “‘fittinge and settinge vpp 
a stage with particzons on the sides for schollers of Cam- 
bridge to acte a Comedy in the chamber of presence,” at 
Royston. [R.O. Declared Accounts, Audit Office, Works, 
Bundle 2421, Roll 46; see, also, Add. MS. 23,073, fol. 
54, v.] With this exception, the roll of the works for that 
year records little else than the maintenance of the royal 








palaces and progress-houses : but to the services rendered 
by Inigo Jones at Court, about this time, there is some allu- 
sion in a news-letter, written by John Chamberlain, from 
London, on 7th December, 1616,and addressed toSir Dudley 
Carleton. ‘‘ The speach of the Kings iourny into Scotland,” 
writes Chamberlain, ‘“‘ continues still, though yt be saide to 
be somwhat deferred, and not to begin so soone as was first 
intended: we heare they make great preparation there to bein 
theyre best equipage : and from hence many things are sent, 
but specially a payre of organs that cost aboue 400! besides 
all manner of furniture for a chappell, (w* Inigo Jones tells 
me he hath the charge of,) w™ pictures of the Apostles, Faith, 
Hope,and Charitie, and such other religious representations, 
w* how welcome they wilbe thether God knowes: but ali 
the difficultie wilbe for monie to beare the iourny, w** how 
to compasse all proiects must be employed, and euery man 
feares where yt will light.” [S.P. Dom. LX X XIX, 67.] The 
projected progress, to which Chamberlain alludes, proved to 
be that in which King James revisited Scotland, after an 
absence of fourteen years. ‘‘ He began his Journey in the 
Spring,” leaving London on 15th March, 1616-7,and ‘‘warm- 
ing the Country as he went with the glories of the Court.” It 
would appear from his employment upon other works at this 
time, that Inigo Jones did not accompany the king into Scot- 
land; but was charged only with the preparation, and, per- 
haps, the design, of this chapel-furniture. [John Nichols’, 
a of James I., London, 1828, vol. III., p. 255, et 
seq. 

iene the first works in architecture, upon which -he 
was employed as the royal Surveyor, was the design of the 
Queen’s House at Greenwich, begun by Anne of Denmark, 
and finished by Henrietta Maria. ‘‘ Queen Ann,” says 
Thomas Philipott, in his account of Greenwich Palace, “ in 
the time of King James, builded that new Brickwork towards 
the garden, and laid the Foundation of the House of Delight, 
towards the Park, which Queen Mary hath so finished and 
furnished, that it far surpasseth all other of that kind in 
England.” [Villare Cantianum, London, 1659, p. 162.] 
This house is now used by the Government, for the pur- 
poses of the Naval School, and appears to form the central 
and furthermost block of Greenwich Hospital, when that 
pile of buildings is seen from the river. According to the 
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declaration of the account of Inigo Jones, preserved among 
the rolls of the Audit Office, for the receipt and issue of such 
monies as were had and employed by him, from the 8th 
October, 1616, to the 30th April, 1618, “‘uppon her ma‘ 
Buildinges at Grenewich and Otelandes, and for such other 
services as her late highnes should be pleased to com- 
maund,” being his first account for this service, it would 
appear, that Philipott had correctly described the extent and 
nature of Queen Anne's works, and that she completed 
little more than the foundations of the house. [R.O., De- 
clared Accounts, Audit Office, Works, Bundle 2487, Roll 
356.] The total disbursements on account of these works, 
reach to no greater amount than 1122/. 6s. 2a.; of which 
the sum of 727/. 7s. 114d. was expended upon materials; 
45/. 17s. 8d. upon carriage by land and water; 285/. 115. 44d. 
upon the wages and entertainment of workmen; 27/. 115. 8d. 
for taskworks; and the remainder in travelling charges and 
sundry fees. For what reason these works were stopped, I 
have not read: the death of the Queen did not occur until 
2nd March, 16109, but she was already in failing health; and 
the state of the Exchequer was much reduced from what it 
had been under Elizabeth. 

Two designs were made for this building, by Inigo Jones, 
and the models for them prepared; as appears from the 
following entry in the roll: “ Inigo Jones esquier this ac- 
comptaunte for his chardges and paines in making the first 
module of the newe buildinges at Grenewich x" and for his 
like chardges and paines in making and perfecting the 
second module for the same buildinges at Grenewich in the 
forme the same was to be builded and finished by the late 
Queenes Ma“ comaundement xvj" in all the some of xxvj"” 
while the works actually carried out, at this time, consisted, 
according to the same document, ‘‘as well in taking downe 
the olde house over the parke gate there, as in digging the 
foundaczon of the newe buildinges, making of Sellors, and 
bringing upp the brick walles of the said newe buildinges 
with sondry other woorkes about the same.” The quantities 
and prices, both of materials and labour, are specified at 
length; and among the particulars of the wages, the fees of 
the architect are thus entered: ‘‘ Inigo Jones esquier this 
accomptaunte Surveyor of the woorkes at vj* viij* per diem 
for his enterteynem' for Ixxvij™ daies ended the laste of June 
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1617 xxv! xiij* iiij*, for his like enterteynemt at vj‘ viij* per 
diem for cxxij daies begonne the first of August 1617 and 
ended the laste of November next following xl" xiij® iiij*, 
and for his enterteynem' and riding chardges in y* monethes 
of January ffebruary Marche & Aprill 1617 & 1618 viij’, 
in all Ixxiiij" vj* viij*.”. Among the drawings by Inigo Jones, 
preserved in the Library of Worcester College, at Oxford, 
is a plan, marked ‘“ Greenwich House,” showing a more 
extensive building, than that which now remains: but I 
shall omit to speak of this drawing, and to describe the 
existing house, until I come to the history of its completion, 
by Queen Henrietta Maria. 

The second part of the roll relates to the building of ‘‘a 
great gate,” at Oatlands in Surrey, which, until a recent time, 
was still remaining on the side of the park towards Walton- 
on-Thames, having been removed from its original site near 
the’palace, and repaired, by Henry, 7th Earl of Lincoln; pro- 
bably at the time, when that nobleman formed the garden 
there, about the year 1725 ; as appeared from the following 
inscription upon it, ‘‘ Henricus, Comes de Lincoln, hunc 
Arcum, Opus Ignatii Jones, vetustate corruptum, restituit.” 
[ Brayley’s History of Surrey, London, 1841, Vol. IL., p.384.] 
This gateway, in spite of much outcry at the time, was unfor- 
tunately pulled down, about thirty years ago. Its design, 
which has been engraved and published in 1744 by John 
Vardy, in a folio entitled “Some Designs of Mr. Inigo Jones 
and Mr. Wm. Kent,” [Pl. 1 and 2], consists, on ,the front, 
of an arched gateway, of rusticated Doric work, enriched 
with an engaged column upon either side, which supports 
an entablature crowned by a pediment ; and from the ends of 
the entablature, two consoles descend upon the adjoining 
wall in which the gateway was originally set. The inner face 
of the gateway shows a plain segmental arch of rusticated 
work, without columns on entablature; the jambs and head 
of which are splayed to meet the semicircular arch of the 
front, or outer face. 

This gateway, together with two smaller gates, ‘“ of one 
proporcion,” which now no longer remain, were begun by 
task, or piece, work; but being neglected by the masons, 
who had undertaken their erection, they were finished with 
the help of other workmen, by day-work. They were fur- 
nished with wooden doors, or gates; and stood in the gar- 
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den-wall of the palace. But the best account of them is in 
that section of the roll, which relates to their erection, and 
which, being brief, I will here transcribe; especially as it illus- 
trates many particulars of interest, such as the prices of la- 
bour and materials at this time, and the method of casting 
up the accounts for these works. 

‘‘ Also allowed to the saide Accomptaunte for money by 
him likewise yssued paid and defreyed within the tyme of 
this Accompte for woorkes donne at Otelands in the mone- 
thes of June and July 1617, by Masons, Brickleyers, Labor- 
ers and others, as well in taking downe the olde bricke gate 
which was made in winter 1616 before the end of her late 
Ma gallery, mureing upp the walles there and making twoe 
other gates, as also in ‘making the greate gate there, w ith other 
woorkes, ffor performaunce whereof sondry empczons and 
proviczons have been made, which with their rates quante- 
ties and pryces, cariadges thereof by lande and water, wages 
and enterteynem“ of Artificers and Laborers, Rewardes 
Travelling chardges, Taskewoorkes and other paymentes, 
are particulerly expressed in maner and forme following, viz 

‘““Empczons and provicéons viz of Oxfordshire stone, 
ccciiij** vj foote, at xij‘ the foote, xix" vj’ vj". Canestone, 
xvj foote, at xij‘ the foote, xvj* vj". Pace stone, xxij foote, at 
xviij* the foote xxxiij* ix*, Boordes, xxx" foote at e ob the 
foote, iij* ix". Lronwoorkes and Nay les, x" xij’ iij". Leade, 

eo xij! wzt at i¢ qz the pound, xij* xj". Brickes viz vij™ de-~ 
ean at y* woorke at xv* iiij* the thowsand cvij* ilij* and 
iiij™ at x‘ the thowsand xls, in all vij" vis" ij’. Lyme, xilij® at 
viljs the c®, cxij®. Sande, vj lodes at vj‘ the lode, iij*. [In all] 
xlvj" ix’. 

‘ Cariadge by land and water of stone, brickes, scaffolding 
stuffe, earth, gates and carpenters tooles, with cranage and 
wharfage of some of the same proviczons, xv" xvj*. 

" Wages and Enterteynem“ viz of Masons at xxij*, xx4, 
and xviij‘ the pece per diem, xvij", xv, x* __Brickleyers at 
xx‘ and xvj‘ the pece per diem, ifij! viijs ij Laborers at 
xij’ the pece per diem, vj" xij‘ [In all] xxviij" v° ij’. 

‘Riding and travelling chardges of Thomas Stile mason 
in coming from S‘ Albons to Otelands to finish the greate 
gate being neglected by the other woorkmen masons, xij’. 

‘“‘ Rewardes viz to Roberte Stickles in reward for setting 
out the woorke to the masons and for his attendaunce, x 
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Edward Basill for lookeing to the materialles and keeping 
a day booke of the woorkmen, xx*. Arnold Gouerson for 
his extraordinary paines in these workes, v*. Henry Horne 


‘““Taskewoorkes viz to Raphe Brice for making of three 
paire of gates finding stuffe and Carpenters woorke, viz for 
the greate gate vj" xviij‘and for the twoe smaller gates 
being both of one proporczon at iiij' x’ the pece ix" in all 
by agreement the some of xv" xviij’. Thomas Edmondes 
for iij™ of brickes c of lyme, and twoe loades of sand vsed 
about making of the foundaczon of the greate gate and mure- 
ing upp the Cordes of the walles and for workmanship by 
agreem' ls. Edward Kynnesman mason for squaring work- 
ing and setting of cane stone for parte of a greate gate at 
Oatelandes house being wrought upp the Jaumes three foote 
in bredth a peece and two foote di thicke, the gate being 
twelve foote highe and seven foote brode betwen the Jaumes 
having on ech side doricke Collumns cutt rusticke with a 
frontispiece and a square table of marble sett over the same, 
he findinge the stone with his workmanshippe being valued 
for so much of it as he did (the reste of the saide gate being 
afterwardes finished by daies worke) to the some of xxv". 
[In all] xliij® viijs. 

‘In all the Chardges of the woorkes and buildinges donne 
and performed at Otelandes by direcczonand comaundemente 
of the late Quenes Ma within the tyme of this Accompte, 
As by twoe particuler paybookes thereof (bounde upp with 
others in the Ledgier booke of this Accompte delivered 
upon othe) subscribed with the handes of Inigo Jones 
esquier this Accomptaunte, and Edwarde Basill Clerke of 
the woorkes for the saide house, and herevppon pervsed 
caste tryed examined and remayninge dothe and may ap- 
peare the come of cxxxv" xiijs x*.” 

At the foot of the same roll in which these expenses are 
recorded, is an entry of 100/., paid on the 5th October, 1617, 
to Sir John Trevor, keeper of Oatlands House, for various 
works to be carried out by him, at that palace. These works 
consisted, according to a second roll, which contains the de- 
claration of the account of Sir John Trevor upon the same 
behalf, ‘in making a brickwall to encloase the Vyneyarde at 
Oatlandes, makinge a Silkeworme house with other woorkes 
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donne there by appointment of the late Queene Anne.” [R.O. 
Declared Accounts, Audit Office, Works, Bundle 2485, Roll 
344.] During the interregnum, the “ fair Park, well stor’d 
with Deer,” was disparked by the Usurpers, and the greater 
part of the house demolished : the works, however, described 
in the foregoing rolls, being in the gardens, seem to have 
escaped destruction. ‘‘ Here,” writes John Aubrey, “remains 
still (1673) a large Brick Wall, which once encompass’d ten 
Acres of Ground: of the chief Pile there are but small Ves- 
tigia, except some part of the Earl of Dorset’s Lodgings, and 
the Spicery,and Gardners, wherein is the Silk-Worm Room, 
rais'd by Queen Anne, Consort to King James I*.” [History 
of Surrey, London, 1718, Vol. III., p. 107.] At the present 
day, but a few inconsiderable, remains mark the site of the 
palace. 

The roll, which relates to the works of Queen Anne at 
Greenwich and Oatlands, contains, also, the following entry, 
in connection with a masque, presented at Somerset House, 
and of which I have been able to discover no other particu- 
lars. ‘And allowed to this accomptaunte Inigo Jones esquier 
Surveyor of his Ma“ woorkes, for the woorkes of the Sceane 
for a maske presented before the late Quenes Ma"* at Den- 
marke house in the Straund by her highnes servauntes in the 
yeare 1616, the which Sceane was afterwardes made newe 
with more woorkes for the presentaczon thereof before his 
Mat at the saide house, the saide Inigo Jones finding all 
the clothe, colors, golde, silver and all the woorkes of the 
painters and gilders, by agreemente betwixte the late Quenes 
Ma** and him, As by the Ledgier booke of this Accompte de- 
livered vppon othe, and subscribed by this Accomptaunte 
and here upon remayninge doth and may appeare the some 
of xlij [R.O. Declared Accounts, Audit Office, Works, 
Bundle 2487, Roll 356.] 

In the roll of the works for the year beginning 1st Octo- 
ber, 1616, and ending 30th September, 1617, I read of little 
more than the usual works of maintenance, at royal palaces 
and progress-houses. The chief works in connection with the 
masques and plays performed at court, consisted “in making 
ready the Banquetting house for Barriers at the Creatzon 
of Prince Charles,” at Whitehall; “in fitting and setting 
up diverse degrees of scaffoldes and standinges for plaies 
in the Presence and for a maske in the Hall,’ at Somerset 
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House; and “ making ready for a play in the Quenes greate 
chamber and for a Maske in the Hall,” at Greenwich: while 
thevarious fees paid to the King’s Surveyor are thus entered : 
“Inigo Jones Esq" Surveyo' of the woorkes for his Enter- 
teynem‘atvilj’ pevdiemand for his availes at 111j**" per anzzum 
due to him for onewhole yeare contazming ccclxv daies ended 
the last day of September 1617, ccxxvj".” “Inigo Jones Esq' 
Surveyo' of the woorkes for his like ryding & travelling 
chardges to sondry his Ma“ houses for his highenes service 
by the space of cxix daies at ij’ viij* per diem, xv" xvijs iiij?.” 
[R.O. Declared Accounts, Audit Office, Works, Bundle 2421, 
Roll 47.] In the roll of the works for the following year, end- 
ing 30th September, 1618, Inigo Jones’ fees of entertainment 
and recompence of avails are entered in similar terms; while 
his riding and travelling charges are set down as “‘iiij* xix™ 
daies at 1° viij* pev diem, xiij' iiij*.” Of works, other than 
works of maintenance, I find set down in the same roll, those 
of ‘‘workinge, framinge rearinge and finishinge the Marques 
of Buckingham and Mr. John Murrey their new lodginges 
towards the privy Garden,” at Whitehall; of “‘preparinge and 
fitting the Banquetting house for Playes and Maskes there”; 
and of making and setting vppa great lanthorne over the hall 
w" the finiall and other ornamentes about it,” at Somerset 
House. [R.O. Declared Accounts, Audit Office, Works, 
Bundle 2422, Roll 48.] 

The riding and travelling expenses of the royal Surveyor, 
for the year ending 30th September, 1619, are thus recorded 
in the annual roll of accounts: ‘‘Inigo Jones Surveyot of the 
woorkes for his ryding and travelling Chardges to sondry 
his Ma“ Houses and for his highnes service by the space 
of xlvj daies at ij’ viij* per diem, vj" ij* viij*.”. The chief “of 
his Ma“ Houses of accesse or others in time of progress,” 
upon the repair of which Inigo Jones was about this time 
employed, were, I may here add, the Tower, the old Palace of 
Westminster, Whitehall, St James’, Somerset House, Green- 
wich, Theobalds, Enfield, Havering, Richmond, Hampton 
Court, Oatlands, Nonsuch, Grafton, Woodstock, Holdenby, 
Royston, Newmarket, Thetford, as well as the Great Mews, 
and the Savoy. In the same roll, I find the works set down 
of “making of a musicke and attyring house for plaies”; 
‘‘setting up a frame with diverse motions and devises in it 
for maskes to be performed in the Banquetting house and 
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in the Hall with fitting and setting vpp sondry degrees and 
standinges for the Ambassado',” at Whitehall; as well as 
several entries in connection with the funeral of Anne of 
Denmark. The masque given in the Banqueting House was 
that of Pleasure reconciled to Virtue, by Ben Jonson, which 
was performed there, for the first time, on Twelfth-night, 
1618-9. The ‘‘frame with diverse motions” was, doubtless, 
for ‘“‘the Mountain Atlas,” which composed the scene, and 
which opened to discover the Masquers. ‘‘This pleased the 
king so well,” says Jonson, ‘as he would see it again.” The 
Banquetting House having been destroyed by fire on the 
12th January, 1618-9, this masque was performed a second 
time, in the Hall at Whitehall, with the addition of an anti- 
masque, entitled, ‘‘ For the Honour of Wales.” The King had 
intended, that the masque should have been repeated at Can- 
dlemas: and certain preparations for its performance were 
the cause, which led to the firing of the Banqueting House. 
‘A joiner,” writes Mr. T. Lorkin on the 19th of that month to 
Sir Thomas Puckering, ‘‘wasappointed to mend some things 
that were out of order in the device of the Masque, which 
the King meant to have repeated on Shrovetide, who, having 
kindled a fire upon a false hearth to heat his glue-pot, the 
force thereof pierced soon, it seems, the single brick, and in 
a short time that he absented himself upon some occasion, 
fastened upon the basis, which was of dry deal board under- 
neath, which suddenly conceiving flame, gave fire to the de- 
vice of the Masque, all of oiled paper and dry fir, and so in 
a moment dispersed itself among the rest of that combus- 
tible matter, that it was past any man’s approach almost 
before it was discovered.” The scene, used for the second 
represention of the Hall, stood, says Jonson, ‘‘as before, a 
Mountain: but now the name changed from Atlas to Craig- 
Eriri.” 

In the Finetti Philoxenis, of Sir John Finett, there is some 
account of the occasion, which led to the ‘‘degrees and stand- 
inges,” described in the roll of the works, being set up, for 
the Ambassadors. The masque, says this writer, ‘“‘being pre- 
pared to be re-presented in the Hall at Whitehall, the Ban- 
quetting House having been burnt a little before, gave occa- 
sion to his Majesty, who had been often troubled with the 
puntillious differences of Ambassadors about invitations, 
precedencies, and the like, to take advantage of this more 
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quiet time then accustomed, while no French nor Spanish 
Ministers were here, and to begin a new course, (at least 
pretended, if not intended,) no more to admit of Ambassa- 
dors to sit with his Majesty under the State; and to this 
purpose gave order for a box or seate to be made apart, with 
stooles, cushions, and leaning carpets to be bestowed in it 
on his Majestie’s right, but somewhat obliquely forward, 
and therein were placed withoutexceptions from any of them, 
thenewlycome VenetianAmbassador Donati,and foureCom- 
missioners sent hither from the States of the United Pro- 
vinces. The Prince Palatine’s Ambassador, the Baron of 
Donowe, at that time likewise imployed hither, was seated 
as a domestique, but not without consideration of avoyding 
question, uppermostaboveall the lords on thefourme usually 
placed for them.” According to a further entry in the same 
roll, the ‘‘ Maske in the Banquetting house” cost ‘‘cciiij™ x 
xij’ i11j* ob,” and the “ Maske in the Hall, iiij* xiiij" xv 11ij*.” 
{ Declared Accounts, Audit Office, Works, Roll 49, Bundle 
2422. Nichols’ Progresses of King James I., London, 1828, 
vol. III, pp. 499-528. | 

In the accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber, there is 
an entry of 50/. paid in 1620, to the King’s Surveyor; the 
Comptroller & the Clerk of the Works at Whitehall, for exe- 
cuting certain works in the Starchamber, ‘‘and for making 
of a Hearse for the Queenes funerall.” The writers of the 
various news-letters, at the time of this ceremony, complain 
that it ‘‘made but a poor shew,” and “was but a drawling 
tedious sight”; but they all agree, that the hearse, which was 
constructed, without doubt, from the designs of Inigo Jones, 
was a fine piece of state. “The Prince,” wrote Chamberlain to 
Carleton on the 14th May, 1616, the day following the funeral, 
‘came after the archbishop of Caunterburie (who was to 
make theSermon)and next before the corps, thatwas drawne 
by sixe horses. Yt was full sixe a clocke at night before all 
the solemnitie was don at church, where the herse is to con- 
tinue till the next terme, the fairest and stateliest that I 
thinke was ever seene there.” [R.O., S.P. Dom., vol. CIX, 
32.| Nathanael Brent, in a letter, dated 15th May, also ad~- 
dressed to Carleton, says, that ‘‘the only remarqueable thing 
was the excellent equipage of y* 6. horses and y* chariot with 
w y* Statua of her Ma" was drawen.” [R.O., S.P. Dom., 
vol. CIX, 34.] In the same volume of State Papers, I find 
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an uncalendared document, containing a particular account 
in Latin of the Queen Anne’s funeral. It 1s entitled “‘Fune- 
bris pompz in honorem Annz Reginz Britanniarum cele- 
bratz descriptio”: and the writer, after alluding to the bier, 
as it lay at Somerset, or as it was then called, Denmark, 
House, and after describing the order of the procession to 
Westminster Abbey, adds this further description of the 
hearse and funeral car. ‘‘Tandem deniqwe ipsum funzs et 
ferculum pompz, ut sic dicam, secutum lectws columnis 
suffultzs, quibss in[{n ]itebatur tectum testudineatum, in quat- 
uor partes devexusz cuiws extremis acroterijs cristze plumeze 
et vexilla parva affixa erunt, holoserico nigro totum undi- 
quaqwe obductum thensz seu vehiculo ei fini praeperato im- 
positwm | p]er sex equos serico pullo a vertice ad talos usque 
Wiis et ad latera et frontem insingnibws acu pictis 
a|ffixis ornatos, plumis, per quas vexilla minuta transfixa 
In occipite cristatos, lentim trahebatur. Priores duo equi 
a stratoribws, qui maniba#s lupata regebant, ducebantur, 
auriga qui cistulz petoriti capite aperto insedit, et continuos 
clarosqve ploratws edidit, reliquos regente: aliquot pallati 
tensarij et stabularij ad latera funeris et equorum dispersim 
ibant. Lecto e cera exp[res]sa totias corporis effigies et 
imago, os vultumqvwe viventis repraesentans, supina et pul- 
vi{no] caput in[n]ixa recumbebat coronam in capite scept- 
rum in manu sustinens. Vestitws flammezs seu coccinews 
intva violacezs extra fuit, argento auro, gemmisque virgatus 
ac intextws: subter lectum urna feralis, in qua cadaver re- 
quescebat, erat, que conspici in publico non poterat propter 
lecti stragulam vestem undiquaqwe dependentem et capulum 
operientem.” In this manner, the body was brought to the 
west door of the Abbey; and so, into church. “ In illizs 
medio,” adds the writer of this account, ‘“‘machina lignea 
turrita tabulatis compaginata, erecta et pullo serico obducta 
fuit, cui lectzs ille feralis impositas erat.” [R.O.,S.P. Dom., 
vol.CIX, 31*.] In the annual roll of the Works, from which 
I have already quoted, I find the following entries of dis- 
bursements made in connection with this hearse and 
funeral. ‘‘Clement Chapman Joyner for twoe Coffins one 
vsed at Hampton Courte and th’ other at Denmarke house 
for the Queenes corps, iiij': for a square coffin for the 
bowelles, xij’: for a bottome of Elme, x*: and for Carriage 
of the Coffins, ij* vj“. In all iiij® xv iiij*.” ‘“‘ Maximilian 
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Colte Carver for carving xij Corinthian Capitalls the leaves 
of Lead for the Hearse xv‘ the peece, ix": for carving iiij* 
supporters at xxx* the peece one with another, vj": and for 
carriage of the Tymber whereof the same was made, ij*. In 
all the King finding Tymber xv" ij’.” ‘John Hooke Turner 
for turning of xij greate collumes for the Queenes Hearse 
at v* the peece, Ix*: and for turning of iiij' balles for the same, 
iijs. In all Ixiiij’.” In addition to these entries, there are 
charges for ‘“‘making and setting up railes on both sides of 
the way from Denmarke house to westminster at the ffuneral 
of Queene Anne, making of a vault for the Queenes Corps 
in King Henry the vij™ his Chappell, pulling downe of 
pewes in the Chappell to place the Hearse and setting them 
vp againe afterwardes.” [R.O. Declared Accounts, Audit 
Office, Works, Bundle 2422, Roll 49.] Lastly, at the foot of 
an account of ‘‘ The Order of Q. Anne’s Funeral,” in the 
handwriting of Camden, which is preserved among the Har- 
leian Manuscripts, I find this note: ‘‘ The Hearse of Q. 
Anne was not taken downe before the 12 of July and then 
after good profe that it belonged to them [that is, the 
Heralds, ] was divided att the Office of Armes amongst vs. 
For my part I had . . .” What that share was, the Cla- 
rencieux has neglected to record. [Harl. MS. 5176, fol. 
239, v.] Such was the last of the many works, which ae 
Jones carried out for Anne of Denmark, who is now chiefly 
remembered for her love of masques and state; in which not 


a few of the most remarkable contemporaries of Shake- 
speare, found scope for their genius. 
@& HERBERT P. HORNE. 2 








